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After exchanging our mutual congratula-|be more run after than was m 
tions, the conversation (which was carried on|nificant self.” 
‘in French, Madame speaking English but im-| ‘ And were you not horribly afraid ?”’ 
perfectly) naturally turned upon the subject of quired. 
(her recent journey. Reminding her of our! 
Three copies sent to one address for Five! ,ripinal meeting on the shores of Palestine, 
and of the indifference with which she en-| 
dured fatigue and hardship on that occasion, [| 
playfully observed “that I considered that she 
— 2 a ee ‘had served her apprenticeship to myself, and} 
The following account of an interview with)that I had always boasted of a pupil who had 
a remarkable German female traveller, named |lelt her tutor so infinitely behind.”” She ad-| 
Ida Pfeiffer, appears in a late number of the|Mitted that it was even so, and that her power 
New York Titbens of bearing privation, tested in that journey, to- 
; igether wtth the taste for travelling she then ac-| 
iquired, had led her to meditate still more ex- 
tensive wanderings. 


yY poor insig~ 
I in- 


‘‘ Not in the least,” was the reply. 

‘© And did you meet with no insult ?’’ 

‘Not the slightest. Nothing could exceed 
the civility of the people. After traversing the 
city my Chinese guides brought me to the 
house ofthe English merchant, who could scarce- 
ly believe that [ had come off scatheless from so 
unprecedented an enterprise. Well, from Can. 
ton I visited several of the principal ports of 
China, and thence, touching at Singapore, 
made my way to Ceylon, where, not satisfied 
with remaining at Point de Galle, | visited the 
capital, Kandy. Calcutta was the next point 
paper inserted a few months ago and entitled) « [t was after my journey to Iceland, which|f my,journey. I ascended the Ganges on the 
“A Lady that has seen the World.” It re-|foligwed that into Palestine—” |deck of a bungalow, and far into the interior, 
corded my meeting with a female pilgrim to} « Jeeland! my dear madame!” I exclaim-|examined the antiquities, visited the courts of 
Jerusalem, who subsequently went round the|eq with a sudden start. ‘ Why, 1 had not the|some of the native princes, by whom I[ was 
earth entirely by herself, and who, when the | slightest notion you had ever visited that coun-| Kindly received, and, satisfied with my survey 
paper was written, was on her way home to try.” \of India, returned to the coast, embarked for 
her native city, Vienna. [| had often anxiously “Oh ves. and published a book about it"|the Persian Gulf, and then ascending the Ti- 
se to meet again so remarkable a fello "| was et gre “ihe 2 oa alle inenadiasehe re. | Bris, looked in upon cs — in the midst 
traveller, and, by the merest hazard in the| oe : i lof, |Of his excavations at Nineveh. 
world, I chanced, through a newspaper para-|2umed, “ after this Iceland journey, then, | left 
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A MORNiNG WITH MADAME IDA PFEIFFER. 
Our readers may perhaps recollect a short 
























































































































































graph, to hear that she was at the present mo- 





Vienna and embarked at Hamburgh for Rio Such a narrative of adventure, and from the 


? os ‘ th of a female, might well take away 
‘ . . Jane ter remaining some time on|™°¥ Boor. 
ment in London, and immediately obtained her, anerio, and, aif = 


address.e As she was at that time lodging at 
a friend’s house some distance, from town, a 
meeting was appointed at his counting-house 
in the city. From Jerusalem to Crutched 
Friars was certainly a rather abrupt transition, 
and as [ pushed my way through the multifa- 
rious obstructions of our crowded streets to the 
place of rendezvous, I could not help specu- 
lating as to what changes had been wrought b 
the interval of time and travelthat had elapsed 
since our previous meeting. 

[ reached the house, hurried up two flights 
of ldirty stairs, tapped atthe doorof an office 
different in no respect from the thousand dark, 
and dingy ones in the city. ‘ Come in,” ou 
the response ; and on entering, in the shadow| 
of the room and looking strangely out of a 
in the midst of a heap of legers and daybooks, 
was, sure enough, the well-remembered face 
of my old fellow-traveller, who rose and re- 


ceived me with the most lively expression of|such a thing.” 


satisfaction.—I, to0, was rejoiced to find no 
change for the worse in the appearance of my| 


friend after so severe an ordeal as a journey| 
round the world. 


about,” was her reply. 


: . 
the coasts of Brazil, penatgated into the in-|°"° * breath. I really seemed to be dreaming 
. “os ; -,/48 | looked upon the frail littl@body before me, 
terior, visited the savage tribes, and crossing sid Mn tune Qccientnd &’ decides, entent Ghee 
the continent of South America, reached Val- thi with f \c - “ “ ; of eer th 
paraiso, which, as you know, is on the shores ae — ss ™ or on aaa *b arr h ae 
of the Pacific Ocean. Thence I crossed over enceiih esa ma b 7 and Poth ool ee 
to the island of Tahiti, where, during my stay,|~. SE ee ee ee 
al a +1,|@ journey to Boulogne. “ What next?’ I in- 
| was upon the most intimate terms with et atiiadeend Mad ae di 
Queen Romare. Leaving that beautiful spot,| ‘Y*" q _— cieth ey ee 
crossed the wide Pacific Ocean to Canton,|"@!Tauve, quietly went on. 

all ” “L entered next upon a rather dangerous 
with which city | was much delighted. ; , ; 

ili cniaeadt Aienbiln éye0 do eet or a ae ry the 

ne r | wandering tribes of Kurdistan. Here | more 
mean the interior of the —— — IRAP on ence tell tnte:-the hails. of vebhesa™ 
euieh Sracepvinn are not allowed to pene-| «& You surely were not alone on this occa- 
trate | sion?” [ exclaimed. 

“ Indeed I do,” was herreply. “Lam, per-| «Entirely so,” she replied; “and to that 
haps, the only person that has ever gone|cause I probably owed my complete immunity 
through it. I must admit that the attempt was|from outrage. What conld they do? They 
rash, but | could not overcome my Curiosity.!saw before them a poor unprotected woman, 
Madame Gutzlaff, the Missionary’s wife, as-| advanced in years and with all she possessed 
sured me she had never ventured to think of}in the world done up in a small bundle. They 


would stop my horse, gaze upon me with as- 
“ But how did you contrive to accomplish|tonishment, ask a few questions, and then suf- 


it?” { inquired. fer me to pass on unmolested. On one oc- 
“[ hired two native Chinese to show me/|casion, being exhausted with. thirst, | begged 


“On reaching the|for water fromthe leathern bottles they carry 





{ remarked in my previous paper that there| prohibited entrance of the city it occurred to/it about in, and they gave it me immediately.” 


was little in the person or bearing of Madame| me that if ( paid them there they might per-| 


‘hen there are many more Robin Hoods 


Pfeiffer (such is the name of our adventurer) to| haps go off and leave me. [ was obliged there-|than have ever been commemorated ip song ; 


mark her out as the heroine of sucha remarka-|fore to resort to a little stratagem. 


ble exploit. Her age may be (for in such cases 
we may only presume to guess) ‘verging, per- 
haps, upon fifty; her stature is small, her figure 
slight, her features plain, her dress homely, and| 





Making there is honor even among thieves. Human 


signs that I had no money, but showing an|nature is the same in the forest of Sherwood 
order upon one of the English houses of busi-jand the wilds of Kurdistan!’ = * 
ness, [ pointed to the city, and expressing in 


* Well,” she resumed; “after I had done 


the same way my desire to go through it to/with the Kurds, | made my way through Per- 
her whole appearance the very reverse of com-|the English quarter, they consented to accom-|sia and Circassia to the shores of the Black 
manding. Her manner is remarkably quiet,| pany me through the streets. la I ventured.|/Sea, along which | sailed to Constantinople ; 
not to say even humble; and it is only in con-|Such a sight had never ben seen in Canton be-|thence to Greece, Sicily, and italy, and so 
versation with her, when her dark eye kindles|fore.| The people gathered in crowds, the|back to my own door at Vienna, alter an ab- 
into animation ovef the recital of some passage|women held up their children as 1 passed|sence of three years. And now guess, what 
in her travels, that one perceives any outward along, the curiosity and amusement of the peo-|do you think this journey cost me?” 
manifestation of the courage and enthusiasm|ple were prodigious, and your gracious Queen,| Having already observed the simple and 
that so remarkably distinguish her. | 


on the opening of the Exhibition, could hardly!selfdenying habits of my old companion, | 
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130 
was prepared for a rather low estimate, but 
when I considered the mere distance she had 
gone over, without allowing her anything to 
eat, I mentally named a figure (a sum of seve- 
ral hundreds,) which some experience in travel 
led me to fix upon as the very minimum of her 
expense.—What was my surprise, then, when 
she declared that she had performed this exten- 
sive series of wanderings into the interior of so 
many countries, where the means of convey- 
ance are almost wanting for the insignificant 
sum of a hundred and fifty pounds! 

The next time IJ met Madame was at the hos- 
_- house of a friend. She had been ma- 

ing the most of her short stay in London, had 
visited the principal objects of interest, and 
been present at the inauguration of the Glass| 
Palace by her Majesty. She confessed that} 
the vastness of London oppressed her, and it 
was not one of the slightest instances of her| 
courage and self-reliance, that she boldly sal-' 
lied forth one morning to make her way on 
foot from Hackney to Piccadilly, with nothing 
but an address-card, and the merest smattering 
of English to guide her in her devious course. | 

The conversation turned upon her present 
plans. Far from her taste for travel having! 
been satisfied, it seemed only “ to have grown 
by what it fed on,”’ and she was already pre- 
paring for a second voyage around the globe. 
Although scientific research was not to be ex- 
pected from a solitary woman, yet her travels 
had not been without fruit, since she had made 
collections in botany and entomology which 
formed a valuable addition to the museum of 
Vienna. ‘The Austrian Government had not 
merely paid her for these, but had made her a 
present of a hundred pounds toward the prose- 
cution of her further adventures, while the 
Professors had given her instructions in the 
best mode of preserving specimens, and col- 
lecting objects of value to science. 

Her present views were to go by the Cape 
to Australia and New-Zealand, and thence to 
Borneo and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. She had already taken her passage, 
and was to sail during the following week. 
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a 
EARLY RISING. 


We quote from Household Words the fol- 


RIENDS’ WEEK 


lit 
before the clock struck six. 


most universally regarded with disgust and 
abhorrence ; yet after all, it is one of the most 


jvance, while in industry and ingenuity it has 
no rival among insects. 
ordinary fact in the natural history of this in- 
sect, is the remarkable presentment it appears 


four hours, and they are frequently very fallible | 
gnides, particularly when they point to settled | 
fair. 
will be fine twelve or fourteen days when the} 
spider makes the principal threads of its web) 
very long. 
most economical animals, does not commence! 
a work requiring such a great length of threads, 
which it draws out of its body, unless the state 
of the atmosphere indicates with certainty that 
this great expenditure will not be in vain. 
the weather be ever so bad, we may conclude 
with certainty that it will soon change to settled 
fair when we see the spider repair the damages | 
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he did not oblige his master to get out of bed/a broad and noble feeling of natural beauty, 

\quite the reverse of what you see in the con- 

itinental cities. This makes these parks dou- 

\bly refreshing to citizens tired of straight lines 
|..and formal streets, while the contrast heightens 
the natural charms.—-Unaccustomed to its 
breadth of imitation of nature—this creating a 
‘piece of wide spread country large enough to 
|shut out for the time all traces of the houses, 
‘though actually in the midstofa city, an Ameri- 
‘can isalways half inclined to believe, (notwith- 
‘standing the abundance of evidence to the con- 
trary,) that the London parksare a bit of the na- 
tive country, surprised and fairly taken prisoner 
by the outstretched arms of this giant of modern 
‘cities. 

St. James’ Park and Green Park are enor- 
mous pieces of real pleasure ground scenery 
—with broad glades of turf, noble trees, rich 
|masses of shrubbery and flowering plants— 
lakes filled with rare water fowl. and the pro- 
per surroundings, in fact, to two royal palaces, 
and the finest private houses in London; but 
still, all open to the enjoyment of hundreds of 
thousands daily. You look out upon the forest 
/of verdue in Green Park, as you sitin the win- 
dow of our present Minister’s fine mansioa in 
Let)! iccadilly, astonished atthe breadth and beauty 
of the green landscape, which seems to you 
more like a glimpse into one of the loveliest 
|pleasure-grounds on the Hudson, than the be- 
which his web had recieved. It is obvious gi te} nn fora ae apart Hyde Park 
how important this infallible indication of the} aad Kensington Gardens, which, together, con- 
weer of the weather — be wading 0. 4 matances, | in nearly 800 acres, so that you have to make 
particularly tothe agriculturist.—Jackson(Miss.)| | circuit of nearly seven miles to go over the 
ve entire circumference. If youenter Hyde Park 

between seven and eight in the morning, when 
THE LONDON PARKS. all the world of fashion is asleep, you will fan- 

Very few of our readers have a just concep-'cy, after you have left the great gateways and 
tion. of the vastness and rural magnificence of the fine colossal statue of Achilles far enough 
the London Parks. The following letter from! behind you to be quite out of sight, that you 
A. J. Downing, published in the Horticultur-|have made a mistake, and strolled, out into the 
ist for the present month, will help to convey consiay unawares. Scarcely a person is to 
a proper idea of the extensive sylvan scenes be seen at this time of day, unless it be some 
in the heart of a great city: lonely foot-passenger, who looks as if he had 

If everything one sees in England leads one Jost his way, or his wits, at this early hour. 
to the conviction that the English do not, like; But you see broad grass meadows, with scat- 
the French and German, possess the genius of|tered groups of trees, not at all unlike what you 
high art, there is no denying that they far sur-| remember on the smooth banks of the Connec- 
pass all other nations in a profound sentiment|ticut, and your impression that you have got 
of nature, ‘Take, for example, the west end astray and quite out of the reach of the metro- 


oe 
NATURAL BAROMETER. 
The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is a 


nteresting, if not the most useful, of the in- 
ecttribe. Since the days of Robert Bruce, 
t has been celebrated asa model of perse- 


But the most extra- 


0 have ofan approaching change in the weather. 
3arometers, at best, only foretell the state-of 
he weather with certainty for about twenty- 


But we may be sure that the weather 


This insect, which is one of the} 



















lowing arguments and examples in favor of/of London, and what doyou see there? Magni- polis, is confirmed, by hearing the tingle of the 
early rising.—Speaking of illustrious early|ficent palaces, enormous piles of dwellings, in sheep-bells and seeing flocks of these and other 
risers, we may as well mention that we have|the shape of * terraces,’ ‘squares,’ and pastoral creatures, feeding quietly on the short 
recently become an early riser—in the abstract. |** places’’—the same costly town architecture |turf of the secluded portions of the Park, You 
Early rising on paper, is wel’ enough. ‘The|that you find every where in the better portions) walk on till you are quite weary without find- 
theory is a beautiful one, but the practical ap-/of populous and wealthy capitals. But if you|ing the end of the matter—for Kensington Gar- 
plication is quite the ** rewarse,’’ and exem-'ask me whatis the peculiar and distinguishing den, which is only another and a larger Park, 
plifies the weakness of the flesh contrasted with luxury of this part of London, | answer, in its|is but the continuation of Hyde Park—and you 
the willingness of the spirit. |holding the country in its lap. In the midst of turn back ina sort of bewildered astonishment 
“Whatever may be the quantity of sleep re- London, lie, in an almost connected series, the at the vastness and wealth of a city which can 
quired, early rising is essential to health, and great parks, Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, St.|afford such an illimitable space for the pleasure 
promotes longevity. Almost all men who have;James’ and Green Parks. ‘of air and exercise of its inhabitants. 
distinguished themselves in science, enteral These names are almost as familiar to you! ‘This is Hyde Park in dishabille. Now go 
and the arts, have been, as Mr. Macnish states,|as the Battery and Washington Syuare, and I in again with me in the afternoon, any time 
early risers. The industrious, the active-mind-|fear you labor under the delusion that the for- | during the London season, and you shall see 
ed, the enthusiast in pursuit of knowledge or|mer are only an enlargement of the latter. Be-|the same place in full dress, and so altered and 
gain, are up betimes at their respective occu-|lieve me, you have fallen into as great an error|animated by the dramatis persone, that you 
pations, while the sluggard wastes the nest ins if you took the “ Brick meeting house”’ for| will hardly identify it as the locale of the soli- 
beautiful period of life in pernicious slumber.|a suggestion of St. Peters. The London Parks|tary coun‘ry ramble you took in the morning. 
Homer, Virgil and Horace, are all represented |are actnally like districts of open country—| It is half-past four in the afternoon, and the 
as early risers; the same was the case with|meadows and fields, country estates, lakes and |fashionable world (who dine at seven all over 
Paley, Franklin, Priestly, Parkhurst and Buf-|streams, gardens and shrubberies, with as much| England) is now taking its morning airing. If 
fon; the last of whom ordered his servant to|variety as if you were in the heart of Cam-| you will sit down’on one of these solid looking 
awaken him every morning, and compel him|bridgeshire, and as much seclusion in some|seats under the shadow of,this large elm, you 
to get up by force if he evinced any reluctance, | parts, at certain hours, as if you were onajwillsee such a display of equipage pass you 
for which service he was rewarded with alfarm in the interior of Pennsylvania. And the|in the course of a single hour, as no other part 
crown each day, which recompense he forfeited | whole is laid out and treated in the main, with|ofthe world can parallel.-The broad, well-Mec- 
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adamized carriage drive, which makes a cir-!on the bridge and look up and down the river, 
cuit of some four or five miles in Hyde Park,!amid the rich groves and across the green 
is, at this moment, fairly filled with private|lawns, the city wholly shut out by groves and 
carriages of all degrees. Here are heavy'plantations, how finely one feels the contrast 
coaches and four, with postillions and footmen,|of art and nature to be realized here. 
and massive carriages emblazoned with family; That delicious band of music which you 
crests and gay with all the brilliancy of gold hear now is in Kensington gardens, and only 
and crimson liveries; yonder superb baroache/a belt of trees and yonder iron gate separate | 
with eight spirited horses and numerous out-|the latter from Hyde Park. Let us join the 
riders, is the royal equipage, and as you lean|crowd of persons of all ages collected in the} 
forward to catch a glimpse of the Sovereign, great walk under the shade of gigantic elm 
the close coach of the hero of Waterloo, the ser-|trees, to hear the music. It is a well known) 
vants with cockades in their hats, dashes past! air of Donizetti’s, and as your eye glances over| 
you the other way at a rate so rapid that you|ihe company, perhaps some five or six thou-| 
doubt if he who rides within is out merely for}sand persons, who form the charmingly group- 
an airing. Yonder tasteful turn-out, with liv-\ed out-of-door audience, (for the afternoon is a 
eries of a peculiar delicate mulberry, is the) bright one,) and as you see the radiant pleasure 
Duke of Devonshire’s. Here is the eartiage|sparkle in a thousand happy faces, young and 
of one of the foreign ambassadors, less showy |old, who are here enjoying a little pleasant 
and lighter than the English vehicles, and that) mingling of heaven and earth, in an innocent} 
pretty pheton drawn by two beautiful blood|/manner, you cannot but be struck with the 
horses, is, you see, driven by a woman of ex-|fact that if there is a duty belonging to good| 
traordinary beauty, with great skill. She is|governments, next to protecting the lives and 
quite alone, and behind her sits a footman witk| property of the people, it is that of providing 
arms folded, his face as grave and solemn as public parks for the pent up inhabitants of ci- 
stones that have sermons inthem. As you|ties. 
express your surprise at the “air of conscious} ‘Imperial Kensington” is not only more spa- 
grace with which the lady drives,” your Lon-|cious and more grandi han Hyde Park,butit hasa) 
don friend quietly remarks, “ yes, but she is|certai antique stateliness which touches my fan- 
not a lady.”—Unceasingly the carriages roll|cy ua pleases me more. The trees are larger 
by, and you are less, astoni$hed at the number-|and more grove-like, and the broad glades 
less superb equipages or the beauty of thejof soft green turf are of a darker and 
horses, than at the old world air of the foot-|richer green, and invite you to a more private 
man in gold and silver lace, gaudy liveries,|and intimate confidence than any portion of 
spotless lines, and showy silk stockings. —Some| Hyde Park. The grand avenue of elms, at the 
of the grand old coachmen in full powered) farther part of Kensington Gardens, coming 
wigs, decked in all the glory of laced coats and|suddenly into it from the farther Bayswater 
silken calves, held the ribbons with an air of! gate, is one of the noblest geometric groves in 
conscious grandeur, that [ willingly accepted|any city, and was laid out and planted, L be- 
them as the tree-peenoias, the most blooming|lieve, in King William’s time. An avenue 
blossoms of this parteree of equipage. lt seem-|some hundreds of years old is always majestic 
ed to me that there may be something com-'and venerable, and when it adds great extent 
fortable in thus hanging all the trappings of and fine keeping, like this, is really a grand 
station on the backs of coachmen and footmen,|thing. And yet, perhaps, not one American 
if one must be bothered with such things—so|in fifty that visits Hyde Park ever gets far 
that one may lean back quietly in plain clothes|enough into the depths of its enjoyment to ex- 
in the well-stuffed seat of his private carri-| plore this avenue in Kensington Gardens. 
age. | 
But do not let us loiter away all our time in|sington Gardens, but its broad glades and 
a single scene in Hyde Park. A few steps|shadowy lawns are sacred to pedestrians, and 
farther on is Rotten Row, (rather an odd name|are especially the gambol fields of thousands 
for an elegant place) the chosen arena of fash-| 
ionable equestrians. The English know too!nurses, make a kind of infant Arcadia of these 








well the pleasures of riding, to gallop on horse-|solemn old groves of the monarch of Dutch) 
back over hard pavements, and Rotten Row is'tastes. Even the dingy old brick palaces of| 


a soft circle of.a couple of miles, in the park,| Kensington, which overlook one side of the 
railed off for this purpose, where your horse’s' great lawn, cannot chase away the bright dim- 
feet have an elastic surface to travel over. ples from the rosy faces of the charming chil- 

Hundreds of fair equestrians, with fathers,!dren one sees here, and the symbols of natural 
brothers, or friends, for companions, are here aristocracy, beauty and intelligence, set upon 
enjoying a more lively and spirited exercise these young faces, were to my eyes a far more 
than the languid inmates of the carriage we|agreeable study than those of accident, birth 

‘have just left behind us.. English women rise| 
in the saddle, like male riders, and at first they| 
look awkwardly and less graceful to our eyes 
—but you soon see that they also sit more firm- 
ly and ride more boldly than ladies on our side! 
of the water. 

To stand by and see others ride, seems to be 
always too tantalizing to be long endured as a’ 
pastimez—even where the scene is as full of| 
novelty” and variety as this. Let us go on,| 
therefore. This beautiful stream of water 
which would be called a pretty “creek” at 
home, is the Serpentine river, which has been 
made to meander gracefully through Hyde 
Park, and wonderfully does its bright water 
enhance the beauty of the verdure and the| 





forth in Hyde Park. 


| 


Kensington Gardens at once. 


(To be Continued.) 
—<— 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


No carriages or horses are permitted in Ken- 


of lovely children, who attended by their| 


and fortune, which are so gaudily blazoned 


My London friend, who evidently enjoys 
our astonishment atthe vastness of the London 
parks, calculates that not less than fifty thou- 
'sand persons have been out, on foot, or horse-| 
‘back, or in’ criages, this afternoon, and adds 
that upon review days, or other occasions of| 
particular brilliancy, he has known two hun-| 
dred thousand persons to be in Hyde Park and | 


Let us honour the great empire of silence 
once more! The boundless treasury which we 
do not jingle in our pockets, or count up and 


the usefulest for each of us to, do in these loud 


\times.—C ar ye, 


—- 
WONDERFUL DEPOSIT OF COAL. 


Mr. J. Dill has communicated to the Family 
Visiter, a brief account of a wonderfu) deposit 


‘of mineral at Straitsville, Perry County, Ohio, 


which is said to exceed anything of the kind 
discovered in the world. He writes: 

“Reports of an immense structure of coal in 
the vicinity of this place, have long been cir- 
culated in Central Ohio. [ first heard of it in 
the Winter of 1848-9; it was then reported to 
be about ninety feet thick. Further examina- 
tions ascertained the thickness of the uncovered 


jpart, in the face of a deep ravine at 112 feet. 


A few days since a gentleman of high standing, 
informed me that an acquaintance of his with 
some others, had stripped the upper surface of 
the bed and bored through the coal stratum to 
ascertain its thickness, and found it to be 136 
feet. About ten miles north of that mine, [ 
found a vein of carbonate of iron implanted 
similarto a slaty stratum, with an easy cleav- 
age, which is full of well preserved leaves of 
the coal formation. Some of them on break- 
ing open, exhibit the green of the leaf. The 
ore, by analysis of Prof. Rodgers, contains 44 
per cent. of iron.” 

te 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT VALPARAISO. 


The following interesting account of the late 
earthquake in Valparaiso, is given by a corres- 
pondent of the New-York Courter : 
Varparaiso, April 22, 1851.—The month 
now’closing has been an eventful one in this 
Republic. On the 2d inst., at a very early hour 
in the morning, the inhabitants of this city and 
\Santiago and the smaller towns, were burried 
\from their beds by the fearful rocking of the 
earthquake. How dreadful it is thus to be 
waked by this invisible agent, none but the ini- 
jtiated can know. 

For six weeks previous, the shocks had been 
so frequent as to excite some apprehension.— 
A heavy one had been felt_in December, that 
cracked many a wall. But it was on the 2d 
instant that the dynamic heaving came in its 
greatest power, at forty-one minutes after six 
o’clock, A. M. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants were in their beds, but they were not 
there long. On such occasions there is a world 
of the -laughable mixed up with another world 
of the terrible. 

Perhaps your readers will obtain a better 
idea from the description of what one person 
did and saw, than from a description in more 
general terms; so [ will tell you my own ex- 
perience in the matter. [ awoke, finding the 
roof, ceiling and walls of my dwelling, which 
was of one story, rattling and cracking as if 
some giant had laid hold on it to shake it into 
fragments. As the roof was made of tiles, the 
usual method here, and therefore heavy, my 
first thought was to escape from it to an open 
space in front of it. Often, in such cases, from 
the rocking of the honse, the doors are bound 
and cannot be opened atall. Happily, this 
was not so in our case, and, with my wife 
close at my side, I fled from my castle. The 
tiles were rattling down from the eaves of the 
roof. Our home seemed to be the object of 
our greatest dread. Soon we were at a safe 
distance and watched the scene. The most 
marked atmospheric stillness reigned. Nota 
breath of air stirred; but all the solid earth 
seemed in disturbance, as if rattling to pieces. 


| 








charm of the whole landscape. As we stand| present before men! 


lt is perhaps of all things, | 


The earth moved so as to make it difficult to 
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retain one’s balance on his feet. The shock|was nearly doubled. North and south of this'blades, handles, &c., and sold at exceedingly 
lasted more than sixty seconds. The housesjthe shock was not felt to be violent. The ow prices. In England many are manufactured 
could be seen swaying this way and that like terror of the people during the days of the jand sold as low as 6 shillings sterling, or $1.50 
the branches of trees. shock was intense. The Custom House for) per gross, and exported in vast quantities to 
As soon as these oscillations had ceased, I}one day was closed altogether, and all busi- ail paris of the world.—Farmer and Mechanic. 
returned to my house. How sad thechange !|ness suspended. ‘Tents were pitched in the| 
But a few months before, it had been papered| public square, as well as on the hills. But} 

anew, now the walls were a picture of desola-|now, since nothing has been felt for a week or| A RAT STORY. 

tion. The tiled roof had more the appearance|more, we trust the danger is averted. It is} Walter Colton, in his agreeable diary of a 
of what Printers call pi than any other thing.|/twenty-nine years since such an earthquake |voyage to California, in a man-of-war, en- 
The top portion of the chimney,had been has been experienced here. titled * Deck and Port,” relates the following 


wrenched about on its base. Furniture, beds, ee \capital story : 

carpets, &c., were covered with sandandlumps|) When Mrs. Hannah More asked Dr. John-| “1 have always felt some regard for a rat 
of falling plastering. As we were walking! son why he drank no wine, he honestly and |since my cruise in the Constellation. We were 
about to see the injury done, the earth began wisely said: Because if 1 drink at all, | shall | fitting for sea at Norfolk, taking in water 
again to move. We sat down to breakfast—|dzink too much. Abstinence is as easy as mo- and provisions ; a plank was resting on the 


ew 


we were startled then. 


[ went now into the street. There a similar 
scene presented itself, only on a scale much 
more eXtensive. 


broken limbs as they hastened down the fall- 
ing stairs. As one lady left her bed, the chim- 
ney fell down into it. [ found an English 


family seated at their door; their chimney had| 
made its entrance into the drawing-room,| 


while the observatory had gone down into| 


the yard; the children like frightened lambs, | 


One house near mine was| 
down upon the ground. In another, men had) 


|deration is difficult.” 
—-- 
MANUFACTURE OF CUTLERY. 


‘sill of one of the ports which communicated 
‘with the wharf. One bright moonlight even- 
ling, we discovered two rats on the plank 


‘The improvements which have been made dur-|Coming into the ship. The foremost was lead- 
, one end of which 


ing the few past years inthe manufacture of cut-|!98 the other by a straw 

a in this auennte are peculiarly manifest, and a — —. hy managed to cap- 

cannot but be highly gratifying to every friend |‘UT° —. Qe ha b aie . Se 

of improvement in the arts and manufactures|'™** the one led by the other was aa ree 

in the Union. The facilities for manufacturing His faithfal friend ald aye a at Ye 

the finest and most beautiful cutlery have been |board, where he would have ee ae vee 
ters during athree year’s cruise. We felt 


increased, and the manufactures exhibit a skill site} es 
aoe ../n0 disposition to kill either, and landed them 





and the mother feeling her own and their 
danger too, were afraid to ascend the stairs 
again. 

The streets were fairly filled with people. 
There was but one subject of conversation.— 
During the intervals between the shocks, per- 
sons would gather a little courage and ap- 
proach their doors from the middle of the| 
street, and then, as the cry tiembla! sounded| 
again, back they would rush once more.| 
Multitudes passed thus the entire day in the 
streets, 

The night at last came, and as its dark cur- 
tains were drawn down over us, the danger| 
seemed increased. It caused such an indes-| 
cribable feeling of loneliness and helplessness. | 
The tremblings had continued the whole day 
through, with scarcely an interval of more than 


| 


| 
| 


and ingenuity in many of the most delicate s 

siemanetale arts aan would be highly credit. them on the wharf. oy “adeli there. his 
able to the older and more experienced estab-)'" this world to whom the fidelity of this 
lishments in Europe. The manufacture of ra-|"@t Teadeth # lesson. 

zors, knives, &c., is quite a curiosity to one| inion 

who has never witnessed the operation. The} ANOTHER PEACH TREE INSECT. 
rapidity with which the various articles are; Among other things which blight the pros- 
produced from the raw material as they pass|perity of peach growers is a small green grass- 
through the various workmen, is truly astonish-| hopper, that lives upon the leaves, eating smal! 
ing. In the manufacture of the common table | round holes, from August to the first hard frosi. 
knife, in the workshops of Sheffield, (Eng.,)|‘They commence a cricket-like noise soon after 
the whole process of drawing the steel from/sunset, and continue through the night. 

the bar, hammering it into form, welding the| ‘I'he female punctures the young bark with 
blade to the tang, hardening,tempering, hafting, a sting, like a locust, and deposits a small 
furnishing and polishing, is altogether but the transparent egg of an oblong shape, and closes 
labor of a few minutes, although the various pro the orifice with a kind of gum from her mouth. 
cesses through which the knife passes are inulti-|These eggs hatch out in April, leaving a hole 
tudinous. The steel bar forming the material for|from which the peach gum exudes, and a 





half an hour at any time, and, though they, 
caused no harm, no one knew but a worse 
than the worst was yet to be experienced. 
Many an eye did not close in sleep that whole 
night ; indeed, many persons did not go to their 
beds at all, while others spread them in the 
treets. Even at day-break, the streets seemed 
filled with people. I went to my bed and ¢lept, 
but was awakened several times by repeated 
shocks.. But they were growing less strong, 
and the giant power was again lulling itself: 
to rest. For ten days shocks were frequent. 
Since the second instant we have experienced 
about twenty-five in all. 

The damage done to property was no’ 
the least, below a million of dollars. 
pearance of the streets has now been im- 
proved, but at firstit was very desolate. ‘There 
was hardly a house in the section called the 
Almendral that was not shattered or defaced. 
Roofs were ruined,walls cracked, and others 
fallen. Few, or no lives [ believe, were 
lost, though several suffered from broken 
limbs. 

Santiago suffered about in equal measures 
with this city. The churches, governinent 
house, and similar large buildings were 
greatly damaged. Villages and towns suf- 
fered; Renca was thrown down, Casa Blanca 
nearly destroyed, and Curacavi also. 

Rain followed on the fourth of April, and 
because of the injury sustained by the roofs, 
the damage to property furniture and houses, 


» at 


The ap-| 


the blade is heated in the forge, and with a few|small dead spot under the bark The grub is 
strokes of the hammer reduced into the desired'a small white worm, somewhat resembling the 
shape. A bar of iron is next heated, from common peach worm, only much smaller. It 
which the tang is formed to fit into the handle,|is possible that this can be the cause of the 
and welded onto the steel blade. All this is| yellow, in peach trees. Itis a subject worthy 
performed in five or six minutes by the most |of investigation. American Agriculturist. 
simple tools imaginable, and the blade in its| - 
rough state is completely formed. This next} 
passes into the hands of the filer, who, by means} og 
of a pattern made of hard steel, files it to its | We unhesitatingly concede to guano the first 
perfect shape, and it is passed into the hands|rank among manures. To this, it is entitled by 
of the hafter to be hafted or “handled” in/its holding all the required elements of vege- 
ivory, horn, bone, or some of the harder kinds table food in a just combination, and these in 
of wood. This being accomplished, the knife the most available condition for assimulation 
is taken by the finisher, who gives the neces-|by the growing plant, And without any ques- 
isary polish, completing the process. In this tion, next to guano, do we place bone dust. 
manner every article, whether table-knife,|This, it is true, has not generally all the ele- 
;pocket-knife, or pen-knife, passes by all these|ments required for the full development of 
| various steps and processes to its completion,|vegetable life, as is always the case with boiled 
|through no less than sixteen hands, or al-|or burnt bones, and such as have been iong 
jtogether, one hundred and forty-four stages of | buried or exposed to the weather; yet, if still 
| workmanship. retaining the oil and fatty matter, the fibrine 
In the manufacture of razors, the best andjand other nitrogenised substances, so intimate- 
finest qualities of steel is selected, and like the |ly blended in recent bone, it holds every ma- 
knife, passes through nearly the same number terial which constitutes, by their varied associa- 
jof hands, being completed by a process of grind-|tion, the rich compounds afforded by the Peru- 
jing, by which the concavity of the sides is per-|Viau guano. Agriculturist. 
‘fected and a fine edge produced. ‘Ihe best scis-| 
sors are also made by a similar process, every | cttntbsen wales. 
|pair passing through sixteen or seventeen, 
hands, including about sixty operations, before; ‘Take, for example, the word kerchief. 
they are ready for use. In Europe, and we be-|There is no doubt that this word is derived 
lieve also in this country,common scissors, pock-|from the French couvre chef, and obviously 
et-knives, &c., are cast, and riveted, including|meant a covering forthe head. Brevity con- 


BONE DUST AS MANURE. 
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verted cowvre 
weil enough for colloquial purposes, and no} 
great harm done. how 
ing occasion to enlarge the application of the} 
word for our convenience, we flung etymology |p! 
to the winds, and coined the word handker-| m 
chief—which, broken up into its constituent 
parts, means literally a head-cover for the hand. | 
The force of absurdity would seem to be inca- 
pable of going beyond this, but worse remains 
behind. Having reconciled our consciences to} 
handkerchiefs, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing kerchiefs in like manner for all possible 

urposes; and accordingly we have manu- 
factured a pocket-handkerchief, which means! 
a head cover for the hand to go into the pock- 
et, and a neck-handkerchief, or head cover for 
the hand to be tied round the neck. 

——— 


By degrees, however, hav-| 





to fulfil our allotted duties in the great round| 
\of societ 


father, Thomas Hoopes, near West Chester, Pa., after 
a short illness, Carotine H. Jackson, wife of Halli. 
day Jackson, of New York, in the 28th year of her 
age. 


son at Cape May are ofa daily sameness which 
does not afford much variety for an interesting 
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chef into kerchief. This was| habits of activity. We are therefore content|the only very suffering part of the process— 


that the drowning part was comparatively in- 
significant. This agrees with other testimony 
of the same character, and I may add, of my 
experience in former life—for 1 once passed 
through a somewhat similar. stage of partial 
suffocation and returning consciousness, from 
the same cause. 

We have hitherto had but few of the pyro- 
technic exhibitions which usually mark the 
season of Cape May. The omission | consider 
rather a source of gratulation than otherwise, 
since the danger of conflagration is thereby 
much lessened. The occurrence of a real San 
|Francisco fire is a matter not at all unlikely in 
this city of large, light, frame tenements. En- 
'gines are, | believe, not at hand, and should a 
fair start be made with a wind to carry the 
brands in the proper direction, it would present 
about as combustible a town as could be 


y, hoping, when this change takes’ 
ace, to rise again with the returning ani-| 
ation of our now exhausted neighbours. 





Diev,—On the 28th ult., at the residence of her 


————>——- 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligences. 

Cape Island City, 7mo, 12, 1851. 
The incidents of a residence during the sea-. 










TOBACCO DUST A PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS.|epistolary communication. Aiter the novelty 
We last year procured from a snuff mill ajhas worn off, the routine of the diurnal business 
barrel of dry, but damaged snuff flour, and|seems very much the same. The morning 
repared 
Coking cloth, with which we sifted it over the|{ may judge by the few I have met with in th 
surface of any plants attacked by insects, and|surf before breakfast. ‘This was once consider-| 
with most signal success. ‘The snuff should jed by the men as the most refreshing and bene-| 
be applied, if practicable, while the plant is/ficial of all others, but now, owing to the strin-| 
wet with dew, and repeated after every shower.|gency of municipal laws, and the inconvenience| 
Ifthe boxes are properly made, (like a common |of changing dress at so early an hour, it does 
flour drudge,) and the snuff is perfectly fine|not obtain the same favor it once did. A medi- 
and dry, but little time is necessary to go over|cal friend of mine, who used to think his bath 
an.ucre of plants. Even the rose bug, cabbage |spoiled if any one gotinto the ocean before him, 
louse, thtips on grape vines, &c., all yield to} would, | apprehend, now find his coast suffi- 
the influence of snuff, and the most delicate \ciently clear, if scarcity of early bathers were an 
plant of the hot-house is not injured by the ap-|addition to the morning luxury. After the 
plication. Prof..Mapes. |ample breakfast required by our voracious ap- 
~ —— | petites, = rar _ of ms on — 
’ ‘NDS°INTRH 1 ’ eleven o'clock is to be got through with. For 
I RIENDS i 5 PEL 1, IGEN CER. this purpose a crowd ot tenes aes clusters! 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1851./i9 front of each principal hotel for a ride to the 
\light house, Higbee’s landing on the Bay, the 
Tue Hear.—We in the city are so absorbed \C4ld spring, distant about four miles, and from| 
‘ ait ‘ ' \which our drinking water is obtained, or lastly 
at this season, in the important business of a ride along the ocean to Poverty Beach. This, 
trying to keep cool and healthy, which would jn my estimation, is the only drive which re- 
appear to be somewhat synonymous terms, pays a citizen who cares little for the abstract| 
that our subscribers must dispense with any pleasure of riding on dusty roads. It can only 
be indulged in with advantage when the tide 
\is somewhat down, and then the perfectly hard 




















laboured attempts at original matter. With 
the thermometer ranging from 80 degrees to' 


fever heat, the lassitude of the mind equals render it truly delightful. ho 
At the hour of eleven, the principal bath of 


beach and boundless prospect across the water| 


found. 


On the third of the month, we witnessed, 


drudging boxes, covered with a fine|bath is not so much indulged in as formerly, if| however, a display far exceeding all the puny 
Sins e efforts of man, in the exhibition of Nature’s 


A 


fire-works. thunder storm passed far 


enough to the south to relieve us of all anxiety 


as to personal harm, and yet sufficiently near, 
for the spectacle of ocean reddened with a con- 
tinual play of lightning. Wrapped up in a 
cloak, I posted myself on our balcony, and re- 
mained tll late in the evening, contemplating 
the sublimity of this matchless scene. No 
language I could employ can convey an idea 
of the grandeur of vivid and incessant zigzag 
streaks of lightning such as then flashed one 
almost instantly after another, and seeming at 
each stroke to pour a stream of silver into the 
distant deep. I shall therefore content myself 
with the passing notice of its occurrence. 
Next day a little variety was occasioned by 
the inability of the steam boat Thomas Powell 
to land her passengers at the accustomed plac>. 
When a north westerly yind prevails, it fre- 
quently happens, that, as bn this occasion, it is 
dangerous to approach the landing; at such. 
times the passengers are brought off in surf 
boats, and their disembarcation furnishes 
quite a source of interest for the visitors. 
Riding on the waves in these frail barks is also 
an occasional amusement with the latter. A 
party went out yesterday from our house, but 
before starting, took the precaution to put on 





that of the body, and both become unfitted the day absorbs the attention of every one, 


for much exertion. We are not, like OUT! either as actor or spectator. The shore, from 
country friends, enjoying the pure atmosphere before the Columbia House down to Congress 
of nature amid the hay and harvest fields, ' Hall, is lined with grotesque figures arrayed in 


I esheal lab ss ch ious| S78 hats, red flannel and diverse party color- 
ee ee ee ae ee eee garments, splashing, sousing, dipping, duck- 


feeling of improvement in both our mental and’ ing, tumbling, rolling, and swimming in the surf. 
physical organization. Their toils, though Shouts of laughter, screams of women and 
sometimes great, are, in all sheir tendencies, Children, halloos of men, mingle with the roar 


: | kers, and give intense animation to 
favorable to the full fruition of appetite, sleep, of the beeshars, ane. gies 


| 
and vigor. Ours are nearly the reverse, and to be witnessed or enjoyed within the range of 


bathing robes. The spray of the waves some- 
|times forms as good a shower bath as the crest 
lof the breakers on the shore. 1 find my paper 
jand pen failing, and as my proposed postman 
| willstartdirectly, I shall cut short this rambling 
description. W.. 


| 


THE NEGLECTED AMERICAN PLANTS. 





It is an old and familiar saying that a prophet 
is not without honour, except in his own country, 










one of the liveliest and most exhilerating scenes 
sometimes, stifled with the heat of brick| 


pavements, walls, and the disgusting effluvi-| 
um from artificially watered streets, we feel 
disposed to envy the day-laborer on the farm,— 
to doubt the propriety of cooping up human 
beings within a narrow compass, 
up the dreams of philanthropists in theory as 
the legitimate deductions of experience and 


| 


wisdom. But again, we reflect that ina few! 


ithe occasion, in addition to the substantial plea- 


and to hold|2 demonstration of this the other day, in the|and beautiful shrubs, 


and as we were making our way this spring 
through a dense forest in the State of New Jer- 
sey, we were tempted to apply this saying to 
things as well as people. How many grand and 
stately trees there are in our woodlands, that are 
never heeded by the arboriculturist in planting: 
his lawns and pleasure grounds; how many rich 

that might embellish oar 
rescue of a young man from the jaws o! death.| walks and add variety to our shrubberies, that are 
When brought to the shore he was wholly un-jleft to wave on the mountain crag,’or overhang 
able to stand, and had to be carried to Miller’s|the steep side of some forest valley; how many 
arbour by several men. I supported him part}rare and curious flowers that bloom unseen amid 





merely temporal gratifications. Three or four 
life boats gracefully riding outside the surf, in 
crease the picturesque beauty and interest o 


A 
| 


sure felt by all that the dangers of bathing are 
greatly diminished by their presence. We had 








short weeks this lassitude of feeling will give 
place to renewed energy, and the vast hive, 
now listless and weary, return to its wonted 


of the time, and had an opportunity of witness-|the depths of silent woods, or along the margin 
ing the agony which attends the resuscitation |of wild water-courses. Yes, our hot-houses are 
of a half drowned man. [ understood that — of the heaths of New Holland and the Cape, 
‘our parterres with the Verbenas and Fuchsias of 

‘ 


‘described his sensations during this period as 








F 


South America, our pleasure-grounds are studded 
with the trees of Europe and Northern Asia, 
while the rarest spectacle in an American country 
place, is to see above three or four native trees, 
rarer+still to find any but foreign shrubs, and 
rarest Of all, to find any of our native wild flowers. 
Nothing strikes foreign horticulturists and 
7 © ° . . 

amateurs so much, as this apathy and indiffer- 


ence of Americans, to the beautiful sylvan and) 
An enthu-| 


floral products of their own country. 
siastic collector in Belgium first made us keenly 
sensible of this condition of our countrymen, but 
last Summer, in describing the difficulty he had in 
procuring from any of his correspondents, here, 


American seeds or plants—even of well known! 


and tolerably abundant species, by telling us 
that amateurs and nurserymen who annually im- 
port from him every new and rare exotic that the 
richest collections of Europe possessed, could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to make a search for 
native American plants, far more beautiful, 
which grow in the woods not ten miles from 
their own doors. Some of them were wholby 
i:norant of such plants, except so far as a famili- 
arity with their names in the hooks may be 
called an acquaintance? Others knew them, but 
considered them ‘wild plants,” and therefore, 
too little deserving of attention to be worth the 
trouble of collecting, even for curious foreigners. 
« And so,” he continued “in a country of Azaleas, 
Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Cypripediums, Mag- 
nolias and Nysas,—the loveliest flowers, shrubs, 
and trees of temperate climates,—you never put 
them in your gardens, but send over the water 
every year for thousands of dollars worth of Kng- 
lish larches and Dutch hyacinths. Voila le 
y po? 

gout Republique. : 

" In truth, we felt that we quite deserved the 
sweeping sarcasm of our Belgian friend. We had 
‘ always, indeed, excused ourselves for the well 
known neglect of the riches of our native F lora, 
by saying that what we can see any day in the 
woods, is not the thiflg by which to make a gar- 
den distinguished—and that since all mankind 
have a passion for novelty, where, as in a fine 
foreign tree or shrub, beth beauty and novelty 
are combined, so much the greater is the pleasure 
experienced. But, indeed, one has only to go to 
England, where “American plants” are the fash- 
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made the ground-work upon which these masses 
‘of the richest foliaged and the gayest flowering 
shrubs are embroidered. Each mass is planted 
lin a round or oval bed of deep, rich, sandy mould, 
in which it attains a luxuriance and perfection of 
form and foliage, almost as new to an American 
as to a Sandwich Islander. The Germans make 
‘avenues of our Tulip trees, and in the South of 
France, one finds more planted Magnolias in the 
gardens, than there are, out of the woods, in all 
the United States. It is thus, by seeing them 
away from home, where their merits are better 
appreciated, and more highly developed, that one 
learns for the first time what our gardens have 
lost, by our having none of these “American 
plants” in them. 

The subject is one which should be pursued to 
much greater length than we are able to follow 
it in the present article. Our woods and swamps 
are full of the most exquisite plants, some of 
which would greatly embellish even the smallest! 
igarden. But it is rather to one single feature! 
in the pleasure grounds, that we would at this’ 
moment direct the attention, and that is, the in- 
troduction of two broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, 
that are abundant in every part of the middle 
states, and that are, nevertheless, seldom to be| 
seen in any of our gardens or nurseries, from one} 
end of the country to the other. The defect is the 
more to be deplored, because our ornamental 
plantations, so far as they are evergreen, consist 
almost entirely of pines and firs—all narrow- 
leaved evergreens—far inferior in richness of foli- 
age, to those we have mentioned. 

The Native Holly grows from Long Island to 
Florida, and is quite abundant in the woods of 
New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. It forms 
a shrub or small tree, varying from four to forty 
feet in height—clothed with foliage and berries 
of the same ornamental character as the Kuro- 
pean Holly—except that the leaf is a shade lighter 
in its green. The plant too, is perfectly hardy, | 














pean Holly is quite too tender for open air cul- 


| 


The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him. 


The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 


Art builds on sand: the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall, 
But that which shares the life of God, 
With Him surviveth all, J. G. W. 
2d of 6th month, 1851. 
——— 
VISIT TO AN ENCAMPMENT OF LAPLANDERS. 
BY WILLIAM HURTON. 

Of allthe wonders of distant climes of which 
we readin childhood, perhaps none make 
stronger impression on our imagination than 
such objects as exist beyond the mystic Arctic 
Circle. The pictorial representations of the 
Midnight Sun, the North Cape, the Aurora Bo- 
realis, the Laplanders and thcir reindeer, which 
all of us have gloated over in our dreaming 
youthful days, sink indelibly into our memory, 
While I sojourned on the Island of Tromso, 
learning that on the neighboring mainland some 
Laplanders were encamped, I resolved to pay 
them a visit. Procuring a boat, I rowed over 
to the opposite shore (on the 17th July, 1850,) 
where I met with a Nordlander, who informed 
me that the Lap encampment might be found 
somewhere toward the extremity of Tromsdal— 
a magnificent ravine commencing at no great 
distance from the shore, and running directly 
inland. He stated that the Laps had a noble 
jherd of reins (the name universally given to 
reindeer,) about eight hundred in number,-and 
that, when the wind blew from a certain quar- 
ter, the whole herd would occasionally wander 
close to his house, but a rein-hund (reindeer- 


even in the climate of Boston—while the Euro-|dog) was kept by him to drive them back. 


‘The entrance to Tromsdal was a rough, wild 





ture in the middle states—notwithstanding that! 
peaches ripen here in orchards, and in England | 
only on walls. | 

The American Laurel, or Kalmia, is too well 
known in all parts of the country to need any, 


tract of low ground, clothed with coarse wild 
grasses and dwarf underwood. There were 
many wild flowers, but none of notable beauty, 
the most abundant being the white flower of 
that delicious berry the molteber. The dale 


jon, (not undeservedly, too,) to learn that he/description. And what new shrub, we would ask, itself runs with a gentle but immense curve, 


knows very little about the beauty of American 
plants. The difference between a grand Oak or 
Magnolia, or Tulip tree, grown with all its grace- 
ful and majestic development of head, in a park 
where it has nothing to interfere with its expan- 


at the top, is the difference between the best 
‘bred and lrighly cultivated man of the day, and 
the best buffalo hunter of the Rocky Mountains, 
with his sinewy body tattooed and tanned till you 
‘ seareely know what is the natural colour of the 
skin. “A person accustomed to the wild Indian 
only, might think he knew perfectly well what a 
man is—and so indeed, he does, if you mean a 
red man. But the “civilizee” is not more differ- 
ent from the aboriginal man of the forest, than 
tlte cultivated and perfect garden tree or shrub, 
(granting always that it takes to civilization— 
which some trees, like Indians, do not,) than a 
tree of the pleasure grounds differs from a tree of 
the: woods. a ’ ; 
Perhaps the finest revelation of this sort in 
England, is the clamps and masses of our ) 
tain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia, and our a 
and Rhododendrons, which embellish the English 
pleasure-grounds. In some of the great country 
seats, whole acres of lawn, kept like velvet, are 


Toun-| 


is there--whether from the Himmalayas or the, 
Andes, whether hardy or tender, which surpasses 
the American Laurel when in perfeetion—as to 
the richness of its dark green foliage, or the ex- 
quisite delicacy and beauty of its gay masses of 


| 


sion but sky and air, and the same tree shut up/flowers? Ifit came from the highlands of Chili, | All shrubs, however, 
in a forest, a quarter of a mile high, with only aland were recently introduced, it would bring a!mountains’ sides, 
tall gigantic mast of a stem, and a tuft of foliage| guinea a plant, and no grumbling !—J/orticultur-|scantier the hi 


ast. 7 
° 


WORDSWORTH. 
[ WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS MEMOIRS. | 


Dear friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 

A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn! 


| 
| 
Kindred in soul of him who found, 

In simple flower and leaf and stone, 
The impulse of the sweetest lays 

Our Saxon tongue has known,— 


Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 

In green field and in wood. 


How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 

The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature’s simplest joys! 


| 


between lofty ranges of rock, which swell up- 
ward with regularity. ‘The bed of this dale, ot 
jravine, is from one quarter to three quarters of 
la mile across, and the centre was one pictur: 
esque mass of underwood and bosky clumps. 
dwindled away up the § 
and the vegetation grew 
gher one lodked, until, at an 
altitude of not more than one hundred yards 
above the level of the sea, the snow lay in con- 
siderable masses. Overhead hung a summet 
Italian sky ! Looking backward, the entrance 
to Tromsdal seemed blocked up by towering 
snow-clad mountains; and, looking forward, 
there was a long green vista between the walls 
of snow, closed at the extremity by huge fan- 
tastic rocks, nodding with accumulated loads of 
the same material. Down the gray rocks on 
each hand, countless little torrents were leaping. 
They crossed the bottom of the ravine every 
few yards, and all of them hurried to blend 
jwith Tromsdal Elv—* the river of Troms- 
\dal”—which runs through the dale, and falls 
into the sea at its entrance. 

I had probably wandered four or five Eng: 
lish mjles down this noble dale, when # 
jwild but mellow shout or halloa floated on 
the crisp, sunny breeze from the opposite side. 
\I listened eagerly for its repetition, and soon it 
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was repeated, more distinctly and more muei-\it is very short in summer, bat long in winter. 
cally, and then I felt sure that it was the call|{n Sweden, I learn that this most admirable 
of a Lap to the herd of reins. I paused, glanced | provision of natur@for the sole support of the 
keenly between the intercepting branches, and |\deer during nine months in the year (and in 
jy! there they were, of all sizes, by twos and|consequencé, the existence of the Laplanders 
threes, and dozens and scores. ‘here they also depend -on it) grows much more abundant-| 
were, “native burghers of this desert city,” ly, and is of a greater length ; which is the} 
denizens of the wilds, gathering together in|teason most Laps prefer Swedish Lapmark for! 
one jostling mass of animated life! See their their winter wanderings. Coming to a marshy! 
tossing antlers and glancing sides, as they pass|$pot where a particular long, sharp, narrow) 
to and fro amorg the green underwood. grass grew, I plucked some, and asked the| 

They were on the far side of Elv; and just|Laps if they did not use that to put in their! 


WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 1 





as | reached one bank of the stream, they came} boots in lieu of stockings? ‘They instantly re- 
up tothe other. The water here* flowed with sponded affirmatively. This is the celebrated) 
extreme violence, and was piercingly cold, but| bladder carex, or cyperus grass (the carex vest- 
[ unhesitatingly plunged in, and waded across.|cart4 of Linneus.) | gathered some, and after-| 
Ina minute I was in the midst of the herd, and| Ward found it in several parts of the Island of| 


then saw that a Lap youth and Lap girl were|‘Tromso; but it only grows-in marshy spots.| 
engaged in driving them to the encampment.| The Laps at all seasons stuff their boots quite| 
The youth had very bright, playful, hazeleyes,| full of it, and it effectually saves their feet {rom 


rathet sunken, and small regular features of an| being frost-bitten. 


interesting cast. His hands, like those of all| Onward we went, driving the herd, in Which 
Laps, are as small and finely shaped as those I gleefully helped, the three little dogs at times 
of any aristocrat. he simple reason for this barking and fetching up stragglers. ‘The Laps 
is, that the Laps, from generation to generation, occasionally gave a short cry or urgingshout to 
never perform any manual labor, and the very ithe reins, and L burst forth with my full-lunged 
trifling work they necessarily do is of the light-| Engiish hallo, to the evident amusement of my 
est kind. His pask (the name of a sort of tu-|companions. The scene was most exciting, 
nic, invariably worn by the Laplanders) was of| and vividly brought to my recollection the for- 
sheepskin, the wool inward, reaching to his|est scenes in « As you like it.” The brilliant 


knees. His boots were of the usual peaked! sun-light, the green grass, the sparkling, mur- 


herd, and was distinguished by a bell hanging 
beneath his neck, just in front of the chest, and 
suspended from a broad slip of wood bent 
round his neck, and tied with a thong. 


We at length drew nigh the Lap encamp- 


iment, consisting of two large gammes (summer 


buts,) most rudely constructed of earth, stones, 
and trunks of trees, and also of a summer can- 
vas tent. Besides these, were two or three ex- 
traordinary erections of trees and branches, 
which | shall hereafter describe. Between us 
and the encampment flowed a bend of ‘l'romsdal 
Elv, and on the north side of this (the side we 
were on) were inclosed circus-like open places, 
each of a diameter of one hundred and fifty feet, 
as nearly as [ could estimate. They were 
formed by stumps of trees and poles, set up- 
right on the ground, and these were linked to- 
gether by horizonral poles, and against the lat- 
ter were reared birch poles and branches of 
trees, varying from six to ten feet in height, 
without the slightest attempt at neatness, the 
whole being as rude as well could be ; but with. 
al, this inclosure was sufficiently secure to an- 
'swer the purpose of its builders. On the south 
side of the Elv, and about one hundred yards 
distant, was a third similar inclosure. 


Soon we were joined by the whole Lappish 
tribe, who came by twos and threes, bringing 
with them all the instruments and appliances 
necessary for the important business of milking. 


_ : t ees than his ankles, and | muring Elv, the picturesque glen, the figures of| These consisted of long thongs of reindeer-skin, 
bei = ty rN sass — reindeer, the hair!the Laps, the moving herd of reins—the novelty! and also hempen cords of the manufacture of 
eing nearly all worn off. On his bead was alof the whole was indescribably delightful. I civilized men, for noosing the reins, ard of 





round woolen cap, shaped precisely like ajfonnd the reins did not make such a very loud, 
night-cap, with a red tassel, and a red worsted |« clicking” noise as most travellers have assert- 
band round the rim. This species of cap isthe|ed, Here were hundreds of reins striking their 
favorite one worn by the Laps, hoofs together, and yet the noise was certainly 

I'he dress of the girl was similar in shape, any thing but loud from their cloven feet and 
but her pesk was of very coarse, light-colored horny fetlocks, and would hardly have been 
woolen cloth, a material frequently used in sum-| noticeable had [ not particularly listened for it. 
mer for the pxsks of both sexes, as being cool-| But another thing, @f which I had never read 
er than reindeer-skin or sheep-skin. Her head any notice, struck me much—the loud, snorting 
was bare, and her hair hung low over her shoul-| noise emitted by the deer at every step. Unpo- 
ders. Her features were minute, and the pret-|etical as my fancy may seem, it reminded 
tiest and most pleasing of any Lap I ever saw,/me most strongly of the grunting of swine, but 
either before or since. The complexion was a| was certainly not so coarse a noise, and, at the 
tawny reddish hue, common to all Laplanders./same time, partook much of the nature of a 
The twain were accompanied by three rein-|snort, The cause of the noise is this: when 
dogs, and were very leisurely driving the herd|the deer are heated, they do not throw of their 


ae each having a branch of a tree in/heat in sweat—their skin is too thick for that ; 
haqd, to whisk about, to urge the deer on.|but, like the dog, they emit the heat through 
The girl had a great coarse linen bag slung 


end & ; 8 |the mouth, The size of some of the reins as- 
ind her neck, and resting on her back. This!tonished me. In many instances they were 


she filled with a particular kind of moss as she} as large as Shetland ponies, and some had most 
went along. lL asked her what she gathered it) magnificent branching antlers of a very re- 


for, and she gave me to undérstand it was used! markable size. This is the only animal of the 
in milking the reins; but in what manner, was 
as yet tome a mystery. [ found both the girl) branch from the main antlers, projecting in a 
and the youth very good-natured, and the eyes}jine over each eye. These antlers are covered 
of the latter especially sparkled with mer (with a short gray hair. Some of'the herd in 
humor. They could speak only a very few! question had broken pieces off their antlers, 
words of Norwegian, but understood some Of| which hung down bleeding by the skin. The 
MY questions jn that language, and very readily | does also have antlers, but very small, and 


answered them. ‘I'hey were driving the her aoneiin wesiais. chins Glin shied Gal 
to be milked, and on my telling them [ was| Gong oc, , , 


an Englishman, come from afar to see them 
and their reins, they repeated the word “ Zn- 
glesk’’ several times, in a tone of suyprise, and| 
tegarded me with 








male by their whiteness. 





of their people would excite in an English city-| ever, the deer are white; and in winter all are 


deer genus which invariably has a horizontal) 


dried, can be distinguished from those of the 
All the herd were 
‘casting their winter hair, and consequently 
; ANC | their coats looked somewhat ragged and partt- 
an interest and curiosity | ¢olored—the new color being genarally a dark, 
somewhat akin to what the appearance of one€|and the old a light gray. In some cases, how- 


bowls, kits, &c., to receive the milk. The 
bowls were thick, clumsy things, round, and of 
about nine inches in diameter, with a projecting 
hand-hold. They would probably each hold a 
couple of quarts, and the edges inclined inward, 
so as to prevent the milk from spirting overt 
during the operation of milking. The large | 
utensils for receiving the milk from these hand- 
bowls consisted of four wooden kits with covers, 
one iron pot, and long keg or barrel. 


All the Lap huts I have seen are furnished 
with one or more small barrels, containing a 
supply of.water for drinking. The utensils 
enumerated were set apart together on the long 
grass, close beside the fence, in the inner por- 
tion of the circle, and in their midst was placed 
another object, which I regarded with extreme 
interest, viz.,@ child’s cradle! This Was the 
last thing brought from the encampment, which 
then did not contain a living animal—men, wo- 
men, children, and dogs, being one and all as- 
sembled in the inclosures. The cradle was in- 
geniously made entirely of reindeer-skin, shorn 
‘of hair, and, as it appeared to me, also hardened 
or tanned by some process. Its shape much 
‘resembled a huge shve of the fashion of the 
middle ages, having a high back, and turned 
‘up at the foot or toe. It reminded me strongly 
jof the bark cradles of the North American I[n- 
\dians, and was equally adapted to be slung at 
\the mother’s back ona journey, orto be hung 
lup in a gamme, or on a tree, out of the reach 
of hungry dogs or prowling wolves. The head 
of the cradle was spanned by a narrow top, 
from which depended a piece of coarse common 
red check woolen stuff, drawn so tightly over 
the body of the cradle that one would have fan- 


Yet [ must remark that, except in what im-| more or less of a light color. There were| “ed the little creature in some danger of suffo- 


mediately concerns themselves, the emotions of 
all Laplanders, so far as my opportunities of 
judging enable me to conclude, flow in a most 
sluggish channel. I asked the girl to show 


herd. 


many pretty young does running among the 


‘cation, and it was only by an occasional feeble 
struggle under the cloth, that I was apprised of 
the existence of a living creature beneath it. 


The eye of the rein is beautiful: itis rathet| Evidently this cover was necessary, for [ sawa 


me the moss the reins eat, and she did so/ptominenty with clear, dark eyeball and reddish| huge musquito—the summer pest of the North 
(after a little search,) and gathered me some, |ITis» One noble deer was the leader of the) —settle repeatedly upon it, as though longing 
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(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 

Frour.—The market for Flour is dull, ‘There are 
no sales for export. Standard brands are held at 
@4 25. Sales forcity use at 425 a 437. Fancy 
brands are held at $4 50a 475. 

Rye Frovr—Is held at &3 37 for Penna. 

Conn Meat—Is held at $2 87 for Penna. 

Wueat.—Last sales of Penna. red at 94a 95c; 
prime white at $1 00 al O01. 

Rye.—Last sale of Penna. was at 72c, 

Corn—lIs steady ; good yellow sells at 61 a 62c afloat. 

Oats.—Are selling at 424e for Penna. 

Cattte Marker.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about 2000 head. Beeves are 
selling from $6 50 to $7 50 per 100 Ibs. Hogs— 
There were about 500 in the*market, and sold from 
$6 00 to $650 per 100 Ibs. Cows—Ranging in 
at prices from $45 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former from $2 to $4, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to quality. 





EWERS WANTED.—A number of Women wanted | 


at the Northern House of Industry, No. 242 Green 


St. above Seventh, to be employed at the House. None, 


need apply but those who are capable of sewing well. 
7th mo. 19—4t. 





NVANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 
K ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is 
drawn, cocp and CLEAR a8 CHRYSTAL, by a spiget in front.- 

ALSO—In store and for sale: 

WATER COOLERS andWATER FILTERS, SEAL 
AND LEPrTER COPYING PRESSES. 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. 
OLIVER EVANS, 


mo-tf §, Second 1 door below Chesnut st. 


AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 
No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the 
taste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of 
very description. He respectfully invites a call. 
Sth mo. 10, 


TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, 
A BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 
first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 
the last week in the Ninth month. 

All the branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terias.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 

Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
Sth mo. 2—ti, 
ROADBENT & Co's. COLORED SKY-LIGHT 
DAGUERREOTY PES, No. 156 Chestnut street, 
between 4th and Sth ots. over Baily & Co's. jewelry 
store. Broadbent & Co. announce that they are pre- 
pared to offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to 
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to suck the blood of the innocent little prison- FAULFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS! J IFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


enjovs a most HEALT SITUATION, near, 
Sandy Spring Post Office, MoMtgomery Co., Md., and| 
in the midst of asettlement of Friends. ‘The Summer! 
Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo.} 
(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.) 
TERMS $36. The Winter ‘l'erm will commence on) 
the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th ot! 
the Fifth mo., 1852, TERMS $96. Languages extra. | 

The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the} 
|course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer-| 
ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars. 

ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department.! 
|Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the 
Boarding Department. and associate in the care of| 
| Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St. | 
| POHN J. LYTLE, S. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring 
\@% Garden. has received a beautiful assurtment of 
| Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among’ which are 
|very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, | 
‘medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, 
| Toi-Du Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, 
| Silk and Mohair I.ustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot 
of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the 
\above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable | 
\for Friends. 

Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book 
Muslins, much below the regular price. Friends are re- 
spectfully invited to call. 3mol5 3m. 














By W. U. Dixon 
Just received and for sale. 


Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jaekson, which 


will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St, 
4th mo, 26—St. 


I EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, bas removed 
from No. 15 North Seventh street, 10 the N. E 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising 4 variety of 
patterns ot French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. Sth mo. Sth. 
EYRE & LANDEUtUL, 
8S. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 
He: established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 








RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 


| Invites the especial attention of Frrenps to his stock of 
PLAIN GOODS. 

Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
articles as are suited to the Prain Traps, and at the 
| LOWEST PRICES. 

| Linens ann Furnisuine Goons, in great variety, at 
lower than market prices. . 


7. FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. 

Since First month we have been selling our goods at 
jcost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which 
will be sold low. 

Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book 
|Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 

N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 








4th mo. 26. 
\(*HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the 
19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-tuo 
weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 
tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and 
|lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe- 
|matical books and instruments. One half payable in 
‘advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

OS" Stages meet the early morning ahd 2 o'clock, 
P, M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. 

4th mo. 26. 

CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 

eustomers and friends, that he has removed his 

store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 

west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his 

customers for ‘heir favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
jat reasonable prices, and at. short notice, he intends keep 
\ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's 

Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 
Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851, 


| SARPETINGs for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
Ply : Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 











their friends and the public. “ Those whe wish pictures, ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 


are invited to call and examine the specimens at No. 
136 Chestnut street. SAMUEL C. BROADBENT. 
5mo. 2t. 





WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


\of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 
OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 


No. 4 N. Fifth St., twe doors above Market St.|door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 


Philada. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 


Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo. 7-tf 


at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf, 


CHARLES ADAMS 


Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 

Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 

Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of “Cap Crape, 
| Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
jletan, and other cap siutls, not only of the first quality. 
|but in the best order. 
Epwarp E. Eyre. 
Jan l1.—tf- 


APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 
on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
jtican, tor Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
j}and embossed papers, and velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
|tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store 
AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 

Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business. No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. .d 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

0S All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city or in the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. 

0 A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

W.D. PARRISH & U@. 
21th mo.7-tf No. 43:d6N. Sth street, Philada. 


Wasuineron J. Lanpete. 











ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 

informs his friends and the public that he con- 

tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 

Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 

old stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west, 
side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 

will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 

4th mo. 12—ly. 


] EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimser Jr, would iniorm his 

friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
oo hand or made to order, 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices b 
HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPARE 
4th mo. 20th.—tf, 
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